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This system pleased neither the churchmen, who al-
ways desired unity, nor the lawyers, who had studied
the Roman law; it seemed to them impious and unreas-
onable. On the contrary, the knights and bourgeoisie,
who knew little of any regulation but that of the cus-
tom, were determined to preserve the organization
to which they were accustomed. But in almost all
countries there was found a seignior more powerful
than the others, whether it was a king, as in France,
or a prince like the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of
Bavaria, or the Duke of Savoy. This prince had do-
mains which belonged to him in his own right. He
had servitors of every kind, men at arms, councillors,
judges, collectors of rents, intendants to govern the
subjects of his domain; they were called the officers
of the prince. He sought to increase his domains, rev-
enues, power and the number of his subjects; his
officers were interested in having a powerful king, and
they labored to increase that power.

The prince could increase his power either directly
through the acquirement of new domains, or indirectly
by obliging the towns and the seigniors of his province
to recognize his authority, that is, to let themselves
be tried before his judges, to furnish him with money
and to use his coinage.

The princes continued to practice the family policy,
marrying their sons to heiresses in such a manner as to
unite two houses in one single domain. So that the
Low Countries, which had at first formed seventeen
domains, were united about the end of the fourteenth
century into one single domain, together with Bur-
gundy and Franche-Comte.